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* , The speaker notes the rise in ^he rate of violence'^ 
and vandalism in the schools and cites ?L'poll indicating how 
impor'tant secondary school -principals think the problem is. He lists 
a numberN cf factors contributing to schqol crime— the breakdown of 
th^ family and family control, glamorization of violence on / . * ^ 
television and f ilm, street crime, drug .^^use, anonymity, in the 
neigliborhood and school, a philosophy pt self-serving expediency, 
subgroup solidaijity with no allegiance to the* laxg^r society ,< and 
contempt for the value of personal and public property. Si,x 
Von^trlfeuting factors perhaps seen *more clearly by secondary school , 
* principals than by other citizens, ^are lethargic courtfe, openness of 
'schools^ student rights,, teadh^r apathy, parent ignorance and/or 
indifference^ and .the collateral curriculum {the influences on a 
child that do hot come f rom^ the school)-. The speaker recommends the' 
enactment of legislation similar to the Safe Sqhools A'ct, prompt 
attention by the courts tO, acts* of alleged cfrime in the schools, 
curriculum reform to meet the heterogeneity of student needs, 
involvement of s.tu4ents in all programs, and establishment of 
innovative programs such' as using* "trailer watchers" on 'school 
grounds. (IRT) 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Sub*Committee; 

It Is a privilege to appear before the distinguished ;nembers of 
ihis^Comhiittee to discuss the mcreasinglv^intical problems of 
vandalism, and violence in Cue schoojs. I>am appearing foday as 
the official lepresent^tive of the N'ASSP/a'35»000 member or 
.ganteation of becondary bchooK^dmmistrators who in turn have 
responsibilities for 20 m.iIliotw\merican youth. ^Most of these 
.young men and womeVI practice responsible school and com 
munity citizenship on a*^daily^asis. Unfortunately^ the percentage 
of those who,do not is increasing alarrhingly. In January 1974, at 
the requebt of the Chairman, the NASSP presented documented 
evidence of this irtcYcase to thje Senate Sub-Conirnittee. 

Violefice and vandalism havg* moved, jusi in oae decade, from 
being an ancillary and occasfonal problem in the life of^he sec 
ondary school principal to a positior^pf oppressivje and, ever 
present dominance. Events are. forcing the school principal to 
devote increasitig am6unts of time and energy' to resolving prob- 
lems of crime among the student^ body. This concentration ,of 
effort takes him away from duties h^ was employed to perform, 
he., to improC'^. the* academic program and t^e quality of instruc 
lion. As a result the students'are short^an^d. > 
» Violence and ,vandaisim in th^ secondary schools wa^ once 
cofifined ta*a ver^few '*Blafckboard Jungle" schools found in ip^ 
central Cities. But nowjnciaents of student crime appear thi^ugh* 
out the nation. ^As you h^ve already found In your earlier study, 
hundreds of thouSand^^ pupils are assaulted^each year and the 
property losses excecoij^alf a billion dollars. 
^ L'et me give you ^example" of the, frightening growth of ihe 
problem in a large subilrban high school located -in the State of 
(llinois. This institution would be on anyone's list of the best 100 
,hjgh schools in the nation. /Vou would not, however, recognize 
ariy excellence in th^se dataN^ violence and vg^ndalism. - 



■ ^ Sumtnary of Incidents " 
,fcarge S^Uburban High School 
S^ateoflllinoTs 
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assaults ' ^ 
trespass '• 
' Iqcher break-in." 
vandalism 
bomb threat 
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Reports fKrough March 30, 1975. show a cont^r ued rise of inci- 



dents -for the current year Another major,city^)i1gh school must 
*tir^ its dismissal bells to coincide 'with the c^rnval of police cruis- 
ers thpt proceed slowly along adjacent streets to keep^rival gangs 
on Opposite sjdewalksyom collidjng in of^en warfare. 

JEach year the National^Association of Secondary Scho'ofPrin- 
cipals pofl's its membersliip on a numbef of rssues in scftooi ad- 
ministration^wand curriculum. Pespoi:i3ing to the poll pT "^pril 
1974, the secondary school principala of this nation reported 
five problems tD be of "rising'frequency or concern/'^These were. 

(1) student vandalism and violence ^ " • 

(2) » defiance by students, ignoring i%les 

(3) lack of time (or waste^ time,, neglect of studies? 
^ (4) smoking -] * ^ ' i 

(5) absenteeism (A aist completed NASSP study will be ap.- 
pendod to this telfimony.l Th^ subject relates closely to the 
issues of vandalisp ah^ violence.) ' ' 

This poll establishes for /the 'Association some clear distinc- 
tions. First, Hhe ''old" probl^s of the principalship -those of the 
late 1960s - are Viot the new problems of the principalship. Ques- 

*lNole to readers The study referred to here is reported in V\e Practitioner. Vol 1. 
No 1. M«ir* 197^, "Student /^tendance and Abse^nteeibm " 



tions of student expression, student dress, and^student activism 
no longer have central stage. Second. .Tfie growing incrdehcSi of 
crinie in ^school seldom centers c«rouricl student aclifft conflict. 
Third, the crime spre^e of *the Seventies is flourishing despite 
school reforms made in responbe to student and parent denr^ands 
for more freedom. And fourth, the principaPfeels inundated l?y a" 
sea of demands, with vandahsnr) and violence representing thg 
latest and highest wave. \ * 

For thosev^who assume that these unfortunate eft;ts are gon 
fined to the later j/ears of high school and early adulthood, I call 
the Committee^ attention to two pipe-bQmb makers appre 
henderfin a Midwestern community just three weeks ago. They 
were sellin^i these crude but lethal borribs to classmates at 35, 
centse^ch' rheirages? 12 andl4! — 
• Schools do not glorify assault. They du not teach violence. The ^ 
ideal of the comnrion good and of the rule of law is represented in ^ 
the administration of* the school, in ihe teachers clc\jsroom. in*, 
the content of the curriculum, and- in student acti^^ities. What/ 
then, is the problem? What are the causes of thes^^problefns in 
schools? Wha^ are the sources of aggression? And, more-im,por 
tantly, what remedial actions might^tje implemented? ^ | 

The immediate task facing the^priricipal is to ijiaintain the safety 
and welfare of students^ This r^equires. m these new times, greater 
supervision over cafeterias, hallways, stairwells, restrooms, and 
the exterior grounds than formerly was necessary. Consequently, 
an entirely new staff position has appeared lo tfTe typical second 
^ ary school./that of student security officer. In 19^ probably no 
more than 25 sdhool systems employed such personnel. Toda^ 
school security rrersonnfel are typical. More large secondary 
schools (1,000 oLmpre students), employ them^than do not»em 
-ploi^them. Over^5,000 non uniformed, school employed secur 
^ty personnel are serving schbofs during^the current school year. 
The growth hps been geometric refjecting the*serir\isness of the 
problem, ^nd-no secti6n ofihe ncition haSvbeen ^J^cluded. Within 
the past month I ot)served school budget preparations in Anchof 
age. Alaska. For the first time in the city's history, $400,00([was 
being requested for security purposes -money which most a^ 
suredly could have been put to better educational uses. * ^ 



^ .The long range objective of the principal is to change^the situa- 
tion, to erase the climate of.fear, and to make schools once agam 
.safe fo/ learning To jeach this objective the principal is depend- 
ent upon the larger society as well ^s upon circumstances within 
the school. * ^ ^ , ^ 

The contributing factors to school crime are as Complex, as 
society itself. We know them SlI. (1) breakd own x)f the family and 
family ;controL .(2) glamorization of violence on television and 
film, (3) street crime by youth which spills into (he ^school, (4) 
drug abuse^{5)'anonymity in the neighborhood and sch6ol, (6) a^ 
philosophy of self servirig expediency with little concern for 
others. (7) SMbgroup solidarity, with no allegiance tojhe larger 
society, (8) contempt for the value of personal and public 
property. • ^ 

Other contributing factors, perhaps seen more clearly by the 
secondary school principal than by other citizens, ^re these. 

'L Lethargic Courts. The actions of the courts are often de- 
layed or equivocal, encouraging students to consider themselves 
'*beyond the law" and causing a feeling of helplessness among 
the victinjs. Typically it takes tvyo. month's to get a ruling on a 
simple c^se of tresi5ass. More serious cases take longer to adjudi- 
cate By calling^for a series of continuances, the defendantVattor- 
ney can delay decisions for months. A male teacher of English, 
who was threatened by a student with a broken bottle because 
the teacher had reported the student for being on campus after, 
being suspended from school, was required to le^ve hib teaching 
post aud make three, court appearances over a period of nine 
montb*s. |n each instance the case was continued -without testi- 
mony. The feacher, meanwhile, received telep^hone threats upon 
his life. He rhoved to another apartment and used an unlisted ^ 
telephone- number. Ultimately, despairing of any ^osjtive court 
action, he applied to another school district, was emp!oyed,J^and 
resigned his^renured position in the old district, the effect upon^ 
the morale of his fellow teachers was devastating. Under current 
procedures, mcrnv courts do not provide er\jorcement of the laws 
adequate to protect the safety^ and welfare of stude.nts and teach- 
ers on campus. This problem is compounded ^y the tendency of 
judges -occasionally described 'as both soft hearted and soft 
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•headed -to* s^destBp the problem and refer .the btudenti>l>ack to^ 
' schools for custodial pu^rpose^o *'keeD them off the streets.'* 

2. Openness of Schools. One^actor in* the increased tide 
of violence vandalism in the schools is tTie increased ■^op^'J^ 
ness and lack of controls i^laced upon young fteOple today. T^is 
change is not limited^ to tHe schools, of course, bgCapphes^to 
American.yputb and their^ behavior generaljy'in the society, ll 
should also be recognized that the mention of this chahge in so^ 
ciety s treatment o^^youth is not intenderlas a criticism, ""no less a 
lament. . ' * v ^ ' ' . 

^ ^ Fn many way^, the current attitude toward yoUth— and the free- 
domconferred upon them -is a good thing in our opinion, not 
only for ih'e young^6ple thems/elves, buTfor society as a whole. 
Recogni2m§|the gefieralineri^.qf this change should n^t blind us, 
however, to'the adverse S4e^e£fects that niay result, and ! belieue 

'have resulted, frOm the View fteedom of you(h. A o^fain propor- 
tion of young pe5ple ji3st.have not be^n^Ble to use their freedom 

, constructively and positively. doNpFed witl\th^ir,heal\h, strength, 
and energy, this freiedom has made it possible for a relatively 
small percentage of young people to cause serious injury to per- 
sons and great damage to *property. As we, and others, will 
testify, this damage has been greater nowhere than in the 
schools. In one major Eastern city the superintendent has indi- 
cated that necessary instructionai.equipment, e.g., film projectors, 

^typewriters, microscopes, band instruments, etc., seldom v^ill last 

^a week without damage or theft' The resulting ^academic 
program is currently in a shambles. . y • « 

3. Student Rights. There is room for argument as to how 
larse the group may be which is abusing its freedoms. Argument 
can also exist -and does -as tathe amount of protection due the 
rights of young people both in- and ^t of scho.ol. There would 
seemjittle ba^is for disagreement, however, that society at large, 
and indeed the large majority of young^people who do not abuse . 
their freedom, deserve to be protected \\f their rights. 

Because of the n^ure of our pojiticar system, and particularly 
the judicial part of the democratic process, very often the rights of 
the nxajority get far less attention than do those ;of the minority 
accused of abusive actions. Speaking on behalf of some 35,000 



principals, 1 w^nt to strongly reaffirm our support of Student 
rights" however that'm-uch^abused term may be defined, mit I 
would respectfully remind this Committee and the judiciary that 
such rights mu^t be balanced by,rtoHonsibilities and that primary 
among them is the 'duty to respect the rights of others. Primary 
among those rights is the security of one's person and property. 

To many of our members -and to many^teachers as weil— this 
right of the majority of students and school staff alike has all too 
often been overlooked in the desire to accord fair treatrhent to 
those accused of violence, vandalism, or disruption of the scho9] 
and community. Recent decisions of the U.S. Suprerrie Court 
show a careful and^ell reasoned effort to attain the difficult but' 
necessary balance between these two interests. We fully support 
Jhose decisions and will do ^ best to see that they are followed 
Hh spirit as well as letter. But we would urge this Committee and* 
V tne Congress to keep this need for balance well in mind in any 
' deliberations on programs involving school xonduct, and, what- 
ever actions nfiight be^taken to accord greater opportunity .and 
freedom to youth, that the necessary power to protect the school 
and its students be retained by the school system and^its building 
principals. Without ^uch power, the public schools cannot stand, 
and the loss will not be the principals, it will be society's. , 
• 4. Teacher Apathy. The teacher who takes an interest in all 
dimensions of a student— in his attitude and behavior outside of 
the classroom as well as inside of the classroom -seems to be a 
vanishii^g breeci^A strong trend among teachers haVdeveloped 
to guide and direct i^tudents on/y in the classro<?m, leaving the re 
sponslbility for controlling misbehavior elsewhere entirely up to 
the ''administration.'* The erifjploym^nt of security personnel, un 
fortunately, rpay encourage teachers further to drop a responsi 
bility for student behavior, generally. A// members of the teaching 
and administrative teams must carry responsibilities for students 
wherever they may be. Otherwise the disruptive student willex 
. ploi't this reduced supervision to steal, to vandalize, and to 
congregate in the wa'$hrt)oms or elsewhere for^ gambling, extor 
tion, drug peddling, and similarly tragic ventures. 

^j^Parent Ignorance and/or Indifference. One of the 
most appalling features of this nation wide problem is the lack of 
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knowledgp. on the part of fax too many pat.ent$> as to the where 
abouts of their children, day or night. In sonie' cases this Ccin be 
traced to-pseudo sophisticated attitudes dealing with the ''mod'' 
or permissive society. Apparently they \]cxve forgotten Alexander, 
Pope's admonition, "Just as the twig is bent, the trbes 'inclined.^' . 
Allowmg children to run the streets unchecked and i^Vupervised . 
is the perfect formula for producing the irresponsible young citi 
zen *ahd potential vandal. Adult education courses are in the 
"must** category for these careless parents with 6p\)n^orship from 
the school system and all segmefits of the media. It goffs without 
saying that Congressional support will do much to lighten the 
load for already overburdened school districts as they attempt to 
inaugurate such programs. Concerted efforts on the locat state, 
and national levels should return substantial c^ividends. , ^ 

6. Collateral, Curriculum* Students in school and out of 
school are taught by mafiy curricula. As Dr. Laurencg Cremin, 
President of Columbia's Teachers College, hafs pointed out. ^ 

The Children*^ Television Workshop has a curriculum The advertising de " 
partments of the Ideal Toy Company and L<5ve's Lemon Cosmetics have 
curricula The Enf^chpaedia Bntannico and the World Book Encyclopedia 
have curricula . 

It means, as James Coleman an4 Christopher Jencks- and one should 
probably adc} Plato -hav^^ pointed out, that the school never has tabulae 
rasae to begin with, that when children come to school they have already 
been educated and miseducated on the outside, and that the best the school 
can do in many realms is "to complement, extend, accentuate, challenge, 
neutralize, OP counter, - 

The opportunities for education or miseducation ate burgeoning 
thJ^ughout society. We must all take seriously th,e fact ttiat we 
are all taught by radio and television, peer groups anji^dvertising 
agencies, and by magazines and museums. As Joseph Sorren 
tino» a juvenile court judge in Los Angelas' County has noted, 
**TV will have to recognize its col^tribution to viqlenc^, and we 
must stop glorifying the negative ai^d obscuring the positive." In 
summarv^, the envfronment of youth is a totality. Youth's^atti 
tudes end behavior are a reflection of all curricula, the non 
school and the school. It is imperative that this totality desist from 
glamorizing crinie and violence against persons. 



Finally, H^hould be emphaSu^d that the.nse in youth crime is 
not prini^ily due to poverty/ since it exists in the fluent suburbs.^ 
it is ngt due to lack of opportunity to learn -or to participate in 
school activities, and it is*not caused \^,^ restriction of alterna- 
tives. Students today enjoy more optionb for learning artd for 
earning (^jredit than* at any tiniean-ftre history ofjhe^^merican 
public school, ■ , * • - ^ ' { 




Sdmc Recommendations 

Given th^ serious nature of 'the probtem, and^iven that stu- 
dents are »an attitudinal microcosm of tha larger society, whaf 
actions might bfe taken to improve the situation? ' * * 

First, Since the .crime mptive is carrfed onto thec^&mpus, and 
since school administrators cannot devote fulfaUention lo the 
single task of protecting student life" and property, ^addfli^nal 
school personnel will b.e needed These personnel should oper« 
ate as members of the school staff,^directly tender the control of 
school personnel Their training should be planned jointly by 
school personnel and by tbe juvenile. officers of'the departments 
of local police. We strongly recomtnend.enactment of legislation 
sitnihr to the Safe Schools Act introduced m th^ Congress last 
session Such legislation should provide monies for the proper 
training ofsr^ool secur/ty officers as well as for their employment 
on a motvihingfund basis. School districts should also receive fed- 
eral assistance to install appropriate security devices ta protect 
school buildings and adjacent playgrounds. : 

Second. Prompt attention by the courts to acts o/ alleged 
crime in schools is imperative. Delays and continuances should 
not be granted except for the mobt compelling reasons. The atti- 
tudes and morale of thousands of students and hundreds of fac- 
ulty members may turn upon a single case involving twi:? students 
or one student and one adult. Courts are one dimensioQ^of the 
collateral curriculum as well as being determiner^ of justice. The 
courts must accept this broader role and must act f api4ly as well 
as fairly V7e recommend with a sense of urgency that means 
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shourd be sought to rctorm the judicial process so that undue de 
lays no looger can occur, 

Third, Curriculum reform can play a part in redirecting nega 
tive student attitudes. The increased enrollment of yoifth in 
school has brought vyith it biioader heterogeneity in the student 
populace. In'many instances, this broader student base includes 
students who read poorly ^nd vvnte incoherently, Nathan Caplan 
of the Institute -for Social Research at the University of Michigan 
has found- that one major 'distinction between delinquents and 
non delinquents is a belief by the delinquents that their chances 
of finishing high scf^Qol and of,getting a job wer^poor. 

Another feature of curriculum reform invtSlves what NASSP 
'refers to as Action Learning, The popularity of such practical 
learning grows daily. Qne of the clear trends in secondary 
schools during the 197Qs has been the significant expansion of 
work experience, community service, and other forms of action 
learning. \ 

Interest in the integrat;oa of work and school goes beyond th^t 
of the student, teacher, and parent. President Gerald R. Ford, in a 
commencement address at Ohio State University, erinphasized 
the educational value of close relationships between the class 
room and the working world. He urged schools to work with busi 
ness and labor to "create a new community of learning across the 
nation" and challenged the graduates to "show us how work 
study^programs can be a part of the on-going educational 
process'^^ * . - 

Many administrators today, are in the process of abandoning or 
modifying the school's custodial role. Students are being allowed 
to learn at appropnate posts m the community as well as within 
the, bchool building. Real experience on the job and with public 
bervice agencfeb is bringing to youth new insights intellectually 
as well as a deeper appreciation of the interrelationships of all 
age groups and occupations in a community. 
, Fourth. Studeftt involvement in Sny and all programs is im 
perative In a recent study by 1/ D/E/A (tKe educatiotial affiliate of 
the Charles F. Kettering Foundatron) it was pointed out that. we 
must start with students at a point where they can accept the fact 
that they have a vested interest They may not^be able to identify. 
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with the school lavatory, but when ft s their locker or car that is 
broken into it becomes the real thing. I/D/'E/A cites an actual in- 
stanch ,at a high school in the Northeast. ' 

* Thg biggest single security problem . was the theft of'tape decks, batteries, 
tirei>. and even cars from ^he school parking lot. The system s security di» 
^ rector 'held an assembly for everyone who drove to school. Three hundred 
' §fudents showed up and after the assembly, 293 volunteered six at a time to 
patrol ihe parking lots "When I say patrol." th.e director.commented. "what 
ue ask them to be are observers and reporters of incidents. We do not want 
them to take any overt action When they see a car come on to the campus 
that.does not belong there, the ob^rvers call fhe security officer or investi- 
gator counselor and let them know about it. We have cut larcenies from auto- 
mobiles from about 35 a month to almost nothing at that senior high school. 
The students were involved. They did it. not my security people. The more 
that \ involve the students in the program, the greater opportunity we are 
« goin?j to have for success," 

, ^ F?Jfth. Innovative!prog'rams of value (examples). 
(IF The South San^Francisco schools "staked" the students to a 
i^clget equaling the cost oi .^pairing vandalism. The monies left 
at^he end of the'tyear went to student bo'dy projects. This cut 
costs of yarfdalism in half. 

(2) Reduction of school size to the house plan (school within a 
, school) or the development of sub schools to reduce anonymity 

and the sense of not. belonging have met with success in several 
sections of the country. Architects should refrain from recom- 
• mending the large factory type or monolithic mstitutional giants 
which place too many students under one roof. Architectural im- 
pVoveraents can also lie designed to greatly improve internal 
security systems. 

'X " * 

(3) Borrowing fjom the assignment of a hausmgjster or head cus- 
todian vjho lives on the cafnpus of the German gymnas/um, sev- 
eral California schools are placing "trailer watchers" on school 
grounds, ^astifall Educotion U.S.A. reported as follows. 

, The Elk Grove Unified School District near Sacramento-barks back to the 
days vvhcn te^hersJived near the school. In the modern version a trailer site 
built on each ^chuoI grounds and a family wit'h a trailer lives there rent free. 
Elk Grove b<2gaa using ^'trailer wt^tchers** 5 years ago, expanded the program 
to*9 schools last year and wifrhave it at all 17 schools this year. The district 
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has> had onis* two incidentb*'5f vandalism at schools with trailers and one 
troublemaker v^^as caught bv the "trailer watcher," says school official Mearl 
Custer, who conceived the prografn. It Costs the distnct S3.000 to construct 
each trailer site but the system's vandalism bill used to be $20,000 annually. 
The district also pays the electncit^ at each site which means you get a built- 
m watcher for about ^SIO a month per school." Custer^says Two other dis 
tncts near Sacramento are also building trailer sites, the Modesto schools 
plan to. and a polxe offictdi m Los Angeles is urging that distnct to try the 
idea m the Watls area - . 

A number of other innovative approaches could be included ^V. 
this time but I believe the point has been adequately covered, 
The National Association o£ Secondary School Principals offers 
continuing assistance to this Committee and the 94th Qongress 
in examining promising^new. practices and alerting all school sys- 
tems as to their value. 



Mr Chairman, the seriousness of the present situation cannot 
be ,oyefslated. A too little and too late approach will cause irre- 
parable harm to what has been regarded as the world's finest-sys- 
tem of education. The magnitude jof the problem is such that it 
cannot be handled by the states and locaPschooI districts alone. 
They are already hard pressed to meet the day to-day demands 
in the training of America's children and youth. My colleagues m 
secondary education join with me in urging your full and serious 
consideration of substantial federal support programs which will 
stem the tide of vandalism and violence. 

Thank you. 
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